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editor’s letter 


CAT MORIARTY 


Sure, 


a lot of marketing campaigns 
can touch consumers. Every 
day we see TV spots and radio 
ads and Web sites that tug at the heartstrings, boggle the 
mind, steal the breath and otherwise grab hold of you. 

But direct mail is the one medium that your customer 
can touch hack. 

The power of mail lies not just in its ability to target 
precisely or to get inside the consumer’s home. Direct mail 
also gives the consumer something tangible to grasp, be 
that a letter, a CD or some three-dimensional incentive. 

Sure, mail can give you the dazzling visual and the 
snappy copy just the same as any Web site, billboard or 
commercial. And mail can also engage the other senses. 
Mail lets you try on those clothes, fiddle with that new 
gadget and smell and sip the gourmet coffee. 

Lets see a Web site do that! 

This issue of Deliver® magazine explores some of the 
tactile power of direct mail. 

Our feature story, “Through Hell and High Water,” 
recounts how jazz label Jazzology leaned on its direct 
mail catalog and its exhaustive mail-order collection of 
classics to survive the wrath of Hurricane Katrina. 

“Disk Drive,” which explores the benefits of the latest 
CD information technology, gives us a glimpse of how 
direct marketing campaigns could be conducted in the 
not-too-distant future. By packing a CD mailer with per- 
sonalized customer info, marketers are able to bypass 
introductions and immediately begin engaging their 
targets’ interest. 


Perhaps no story better illustrates the power of direct 
mail than “Breaking Point,” a case study examining a 
powerful anti-child abuse campaign by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Hop- 
ing to boost donations to the organization, the NSPCC’s 
heartbreaking mailer used a pencil to underscore how 
easily children can be hurt by violent adults. 

Likewise, our “Last Word” this month features Amer- 
ican Leprosy Missions, a group that used simple items 
like a sweat sock and a series of photos to dramatize the 
plight of leprosy victims. 

There is also “Value in Volume,” a great piece on how 
Atlanta-based Grizzard Performance Group turned 
heads with an expensive, colorful mailer designed to 
create inroads into the elite New York fashion industry. 

Done right, direct mail campaigns don’t always 
need bells and whistles. Because, as many stories in 
this issue show, sometimes it’s more important to 
touch — and be touched — than it is for marketers 
to be seen or heard. 



“HERE ARE THE 
ANSWERS TO 
THE ECO-PUZZLE 
FEATURED IN OUR 
'GREEN' ISSUE 
IN MAY. ENJOY.” 
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06 Keeping Your Eye on the Bill 

Transpromotional marketing allows brands 
to get their messages in front of consumers 
through the one piece of mail most 
customers always open: their monthly bill. 

1 0 Through Hell and High Water 

Vintage record label Jazzology was hit hard 
by Hurricane Katrina and its aftermath. In 
fact, the decades-old label might’ve gone 
under — were it not for direct mail. 

1 6 Value in Volume 

An ambitious Atlanta company decided 
to reach out to notoriously discriminating 
fashionistas in New York City. Here’s how 
the company used an expensive, oversized 
glossy to collar its targets. 



20 Disk Drive 

A new CD mailer — chock-full of an 
unprecedented amount of personalized 
information — is helping marketers 
enhance their calls to action. But will it 
also raise consumers' fears about how 
much personalization is too much? 

24 Dove Tales 

Marketers for Dove tell how a new mini- 
magazine sent out to consumers is not 
only promoting its products and giving 
an added “Dimension” to the company’s 
vaunted “Real Beauty” campaign. It’s also 
sparking a dialogue among women about 
how they see themselves and the brand. 

28 Breaking Point 

The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children used a simple 
campaign — a pencil slipped inside an 
envelope — to help potential donors 
grasp the frightening ease with which 
abused children can be hurt. 
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feedback 


DELIVER 


IT’S CONTAGIOUS 

Of all the magazines (20+) that I read in 
April, this one ( Deliver ® Vol. 4, Issue 2) was the 
most meaningful. In the middle of the month I 
produced and presented a seminar on sustain- 
able productivity for a U.S. military client. I’m 
going to recommend all the participants of that 
program visit the Deliver Web site. In addition 
I will blog about it for my own community to 
see, learn from, and be inspired by. Keep up the 
inspiring work. 

— Jason Womack 

PASS IT ON 

As an art director for a marketing company 
that specializes in direct mail for nonprofit, I 
found this issue an eye-opener. Within the past 
several months, our staff has held meetings to 
find new ways to provide our clients with earth- 
friendly marketing ideas. Thanks for keeping 
us informed with vital information that will 
help us grow stronger. Keep it green! 

— Laura Brill 


WE FEEL PRETTY 

I’ve been in direct marketing a long time and 
have seen a lot of publications in this industry, 
but I’m blown away by the art direction and 
design of your magazine. Someone has the 
guts to let your creative staff be creative! Most 
publications in this field are dry and badly 
designed. Deliver has very engaging covers and 
sends a clear message as well. 

— Barb Sheetz 

ADVANTAGE: YOU 

This magazine has been essential in develop- 
ing our printing company into a full-service 
communications group. I use the case studies 
to drive home the direct marketing techniques 
our clients should think about. The articles are 
also helpful for our internal efforts to differen- 
tiate us from the competition. 

— Name withheld 
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MASTERFILE 


MASTERFILE 



PENNIES, POUNDS AND FOOLS 

Your marketing budget is an investment, not an expense 


FORGIVE US, MARKETING FRIENDS, but we’d like 
a few moments with your CFO. Its OK, weTl wait while 
you go find him or her. 

Stuck in a budget meeting? Hmmm, well, maybe you 
could take a message: 

We just want to say that something about staring at 
numbers all day must affect your vision, because were 
hearing from our marketing brethren about shortsighted 
attempts to reduce company expenses by cutting the mar- 
keting budget. 

Far be it from us to explain to those in comer offices that 
marketing spend is slightly different from the costs associ- 
ated with the office coffee service, but let’s just say your crew 
seems hellbent on making a dent in these “outrageous” costs 
for promoting your company’s products and services. 

We can only assume that clinging to this belief will 
mean you’ll eventually lay off all those “money-grubbing” 
employees, shut down those “dollar-sucking” retail outlets 
and then put all those savings into a nice bank CD where it 
can earn a staggering 5.4 percent ad infinitum. 

Or maybe, just maybe, you don’t want to do that. Maybe 
running a company can generate a return slightly higher 
than that stellar 5.4 percent and you see the value in keep- 
ing the doors open, the offices staffed. 


Splendid. Then why, oh why, do you refuse to see that 
what you spend on marketing is not an expense of doing 
business, but an investment in your business. Done prop- 
erly, your marketing has an effective ROI — yes, that’s 
return on investment — that generates additional (as in 
more than usual) revenue. 

Of course, there’s nothing wrong with altering your 
marketing mix to get the most efficient use of your dol- 
lars — that makes perfect sense. And, dear reader, we’d 
be remiss if we didn’t point out that when it comes to 
generating ROI, direct mail is one of the best investments 
you can make. 

Recent numbers show that every dollar spent on 
direct mail generates $16 in revenue — three times 
higher than the return for general advertising. 

Think about that — cutting your marketing budget 
may save you $1, but it’s costing you $16, on average, in 
revenue. So be sure to lower your revenue targets for the 
coming year. 

Or better yet, suck it up and regard this the way you 
would any business investment — something you need 
to do for the good of your company. Oh, and while you’re 
at it, give the members of your marketing team a bonus. 
They deserve it. □ 
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What better way to capture the attention of your 
customers than to incorporate your message into 
something they’re already opening: their monthly bill 

BY VICKI POWERS 


JULY 2 


1 of the biggest challenges of mar- 
keting is getting recipients to open 
a direct mail piece. So what better 
way to capture peoples attention 
than by inserting a marketing mes- 
sage into a piece that many people 
are too afraid not to open? 

Hence, marketers’ increased 
attention to the monthly bill. 

Indeed, the monthly invoice is getting a full-on market- 
ing makeover. Increasingly, marketers are realizing that all 
that white space on these must-read documents offers cross- 
selling and up-selling opportunities without threatening to 
increase delivery costs. 

Research compiled by marketing experts and business 
consultants reveals that 95 percent of customers open their 
monthly statements at least once, and the average consumer 
spends up to three minutes reading his or her bill. No wonder 
many observers predict that “transpromotional” mail — the 
newly coined term for pieces that include relevant marketing 
messages on transactional documents — is expected to increase 
by a compound annual rate of 91 percent by 2010. 

“If there is relevant, exciting and interesting informa- 
tion on those statements, then those companies gain eye- 
ball time and consideration to change customers’ behavior,” 
says E. Scott Wagner, manager of worldwide marketing for 
continuous-feed products at Xerox. The rate of return on per- 
sonalized communication is usually three to five times that of 
generic direct mail campaigns, says Wagner. 

Taking Action 

One group using the new marketing approach is the Ford 
Motor Company automotive finance unit, Ford Motor Credit. 
In 2006, the division replaced its traditional monthly leasing 
invoice and inserts with a transpromo initiative using full- 
color, customizable invoices designed around the car brand 
that a customer drives. The goal: increasing sales of its Ford, 
Lincoln, Mercury, Mazda and Volvo vehicles. 

Ford Credit uses its monthly invoices to communicate 
with customers on everything from vehicle service sched- 
ules to special financing offers and new vehicle promotions. 
Guided by info gleaned from customers, Ford Credit tailors 
statements with marketing messages and promotional offers 
targeted to its customers’ buying preferences and patterns. 

The declining cost of color printing and the increas- 
ing quality and speed of printouts influenced the division’s 
switch from preprinted, company-branded paper. The divi- 
sion prints about 175,000 statements daily — or about 42 
million invoices each year. Ford Credit saves significantly 
on postage costs by reducing the number of inserts inside 


§ 
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Major marketers are catching consumers’ eyes by weaving attractive 
marketing messages into their otherwise dreaded monthly invoices. 


invoices and consolidating mailings. Although Ford execu- 
tives don’t reveal specifics, they say the transpromo initiative 
is meeting the company’s expectations in terms of returns. 

Targeting Wisely 

There is such a thing, however, as marketing too much. The 
downside to transpromotional efforts is that just because you 
can promote something on a statement doesn’t mean you 
should, says Elizabeth Gooding, president, Art Plus Technology, 
a Boston-based company that focuses on personalized trans- 
action documents. Many customers — in the personal invest- 
ing realm, for example — feel that their financial statements are 
their private domain and resent the overt marketing. 

“Conducting research into your clients’ preferences is 
strongly recommended,” Gooding relates. “The critical factor 
is understanding the audience, figuring out what will be of 
value to them, and delivering offers that they can take action 
on easily.” Focus groups right from the start helped Ford 
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Credit learn more about its clients’ 
needs — they wanted and expected 
to hear from Ford, loved color, loved 
pictures and imagery, but didn’t 
want too many pages. 

Citizens Bank, a banking subsid- 
iary of Rhode Island-based Citizens 
Financial Group, is moving to trans- 
promo as it reengineers its entire 
document production process. Citi- 
zens will combine the transactional 
deposit account statements that it 
mails to millions of customers with 
personalized customer communica- 
tion, using its customer databases. 

“Transpromo is on our strategic 
radar as we move forward and will 
provide considerable cost savings 
and cross-sell opportunities within 
the bank,” says Philip Cusick, man- 
ager, Enterprise Payment Print Cen- 
ter, Citizens Bank. “We’ll be able to marry the transactional 
components with personalized customer data-targeting 
aspects such as high-value customers and buying habits.” 

Saving Resources 

Transpromo not only provides a cost savings in postage costs 
by piggybacking marketing with monthly mailed statements, 
but it also reduces the number of pages produced, which 
results in dollar savings and helps the environment. 

Cathedral Corporation — a New York-based national pro- 
vider of transactional documents, personalized direct mail and 
e-marketing programs, and customer care communications — is 
working aggressively with its customer base to encourage them 
to print digital inserts in place of generic inserts that are folded 
in separately, since the reader response is so much stronger. In 
the last year it has moved to “onserts,” where Cathedral prints a 
small teaser offer on the front page of the statement that refers 
customers to a personalized offer printed later in the statement. 

Marianne Gaige, CEO at Cathedral Corporation, believes 
combining transpromo with different methods of communica- 
tion is important and will help most companies grow. Cathedral 


clients often use personalized URLs 
on the bottom of statements that 
direct customers to a Web site with 
a Personalized Offer Page (POP) 
that resembles the printed page. If 
customers sign in to the personal- 
ized offer, it kicks off direct mail, 
and customers will receive a letter 
from a branch manager, for exam- 
ple, with a personalized offer. 

The combination of new tech- 
nologies, postal changes and market 
conditions make transpromotional 
mail a prime strategy for today’s 
marketing professionals. Companies 
using these communications build 
relationships and dialogue with cus- 
tomers in addition to communicat- 
ing their transactional data. 

“Transpromo is not a new 
concept, but now new technology 
and the use of relevant data enable it to be easy and — 
most important — deliver great business results,” says 
Shelley Sweeney, vice president, general manager of Xerox’s 
service bureau and direct mail sector. “And the marketplace 
is ready for it.” □ 
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SEVENTY-NINE- 


YEAR-OLD 

George H. Buck has weathered more than his share of storms, 
so when Hurricane Katrina roared through the Gulf Coast 
three years ago, pulverizing more than half the city of New 
Orleans, Buck says he wasn’t too fazed. His New Orleans- 
based jazz label, Jazzology, had survived other upheavals in 
its 58-year history, and Buck figured he’d ride this storm out, 
same as always. 

But this wasn’t just any storm. And when the rains and 
flooding finally stopped, Buck soon realized the damage was 
far worse than he’d bargained for. The print shop he used — 
to print CD covers, catalogs and the label’s iconic custom mag- 
azine, Jazzbeat — had been deluged and forced to shut down. 
The warehouse where he kept thousands of old wax LPs and 
back issues of Jazzbeat was destroyed, most of its inventory 
forever lost. 

Still, Buck refused to despair, his spirits buoyed by the one 
constant that kept Jazzology tethered to its glorious recent 
past: his direct mail customers. 

“We didn’t get flooded in our offices, and we still had our 
customers around the nation and around the world,” says 
Buck, whose headquarters are based in the French Quarter, 
which was spared the brunt of the hurricane. 

And so, even as the waters receded, the telephone calls, let- 
ters and e-mails began to trickle in. Soon, Buck was fielding 
calls from around the globe from jazz buffs desperately hop- 
ing that their favorite label 
hadn’t gone under. With the 
calls, Buck says, also came 
orders for more music. And 
slowly, steadily, Jazzology 
began its long trek back to 
business as usual. 

“We’d be out of business 
without direct mail because 
we don’t have record shops,” 
says Buck. 

Instead of using count- 
less distributors, Jazzology 
— the umbrella company 


for nine smaller boutique labels — takes orders directly 
and has relied on catalogs and its branded publication to 
help maintain contact with consumers. Buck concedes that 
more of the label’s fans are turning to the Internet for their 
orders, but says that direct mail remains the company’s 
most important marketing tool. 

Its primary communications link is Jazzbeat, a quarterly 
magazine mailed free to 9,000 members of the Jazzology 
record club, which also serves as the source for its mailing list. 
For $5, members can join the club and receive a lifetime mem- 
bership as well as a complimentary subscription to Jazzbeat, 
which is available only by mail. In return, the club asks that 
subscribers buy at least one record per year. The magazine, 
which is filled with reviews and articles about traditional jazz, 
is also the primary vehicle for showcasing Jazzology ’s new- 
est products, particularly since the storm had made finding a 
printer for the label’s colorful catalog more difficult. 

In fact, Buck says, Jazzbeat is so popular that music orders 
often spike by nearly 100 percent whenever the magazine is 
released. “The magazine has done very well for us,” says Buck, 
who moved Jazzology Records to New Orleans from Atlanta 
in 1987. “A huge amount of our sales is from direct mail. Most 
of our sales are made through direct mail or individual mail 
orders from people. Most of our individual sales come from 
people on our mailing list.” 

Jazzology, with its subordinate boutique labels, is more 
than just a traditional jazz record label. It is also a shrine 
for the genre and an archive for its varied manifestations. 
It boasts a piano jazz label, a big band label, labels devoted 
to New Orleans- and Chicago-style jazz, and even a label 

that handles blues records. 
In addition, Buck has cre- 
ated a foundation that’s 
devoted to traditional jazz, 
and he hopes that the foun- 
dation will also help stave 
off larger labels that may 
try to buy out Jazzology and 
change its mission after he 
has passed away. 

Buck acknowledges that, 
despite its global reputation 
and solid sales numbers, Jazz- 
ology remains largely a labor 


“Wed be out of business 
without direct mail 
because we don’t have 
record shops.” 

— George H. Buck, Jazzology 
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of love, not one of immense 
profit. No surprise then, that 
Buck is more comfortable 
honing the label to meet lis- 
teners’ tastes rather than to 
follow commercial trends. 

This has allowed him to 
fine-tune his longtime rela- 
tionship with the fiercely loyal 
aficionados who are Jazzology 
subscribers, a relationship he 
has developed through years 
of steady direct mail outreach. 

As a result, the label’s fan base 
stretches from New York to London to Tokyo, he says. 

Of course, for Buck, reaching these fans right after the 
storm demanded a Herculean commitment given the prob- 
lems he was facing. The frequency of his mailings, which used 
to go out almost every day, dropped precipitously. Although 
he still managed to get his records out to his music-starved 
subscribers, he could often only do so intermittently. He also 
struggled to get Jazzbeat out and, to this day, still hasn’t been 
able to mail out a new catalog. 

Jazzology briefly tried enlisting the help of another printer 
but that didn’t go very well. And then, says Buck, “For a little 
while, we went with a printer that prints newsletters, but the 


pictures weren’t some of the 
best pictures for the new CDs.” 
Even so, the calls for his 
records kept coming. And 
the mailings kept going out. 
Now, though sales have yet to 
rebound fully, Buck expresses 
confidence that Jazzology will 
be back at full strength in due 
time. His longtime printer is 
gradually returning to oper- 
ating at the same level as 
during the pre-Katrina days, 
and Buck continues to put his 
faith in his direct mail efforts, especially Jazzbeat. 

He is hopeful that a new issue of Jazzbeat, a 48-page edi- 
tion that was released this past spring, will provide an enor- 
mous infusion of cash into the company. 

“We are increasing the number of magazines,” he said. “This 
year we will be up to three issues. So we are almost back to normal. 
The amount of sales we get depends on how many new records 
and new magazines we put out. We are hoping that this next issue 
will bring us back to doing some good business once again.” 

But until then, Buck says, the Jazzology label and the global 
audience it has built through direct mail will continue to 
weather the storm. □ 


“A huge amount of our 
sales is from direct mail. 
Most of our individual 
sales come from people 
on our mailing list.” 

— George H. Buck 


Even before Hurricane Katrina hit Jazzology 
Records, Jazzbeat, the label’s custom publication, 
had been a lifeline to customers. 


JAZZBEAT’S 

SERENADE 



It doesn’t win awards, land exclusives or 
break news. But Jazzbeat, a quarterly maga- 
zine about traditional jazz that is published 
by Jazzology Records, was never intended to 
do that. 

In 1989, when Jazzology owner and 
president George H. Buck founded Jazz- 
beat, a book with glossy covers that aver- 
ages about 40 pages per edition, he was 
looking to fill a void. 

“We felt there was a need for a jazz maga- 
zine,” says Buck. “All the jazz magazines 
had gone out of business. We went for a long 


period of time when no one was putting out a 
magazine. The first purpose of Jazzbeat is to 
talk about traditional jazz.” 

Of course, the magazine is also an effec- 
tive line of direct mail communication with 
the label’s far-flung fan base. And it’s in 
this role that Jazzbeat helps keep the New 
Orleans record company afloat. 

“Our secondary purpose is contact with 
our readers who read the magazine and are 
interested in buying records,” says Buck. “It 
has helped us sell records.” While circula- 
tion has dipped some in the years since the 
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hurricane, Jazzbeat still maintains a robust 
circulation of 9,000, all of them “loyal, serious 
and dedicated jazz fans,” says Buck. 

“[ Jazzbeat] has so many historical articles. 
Some are liner notes from LPs and CDs, but 
they are quality pieces,” says Leslie Johnson, 
publisher of the Minneapolis-based Missis- 
sippi Rag, an online publication that covers 
jazz and ragtime. “I think it’s an unknown 
quantity for a good share of the traditional jazz 
community because George doesn’t adver- 
tise. It is an added treat for those who buy his 
records. It functions as a house organ, but it is 
far more complex because the record labels 
cover such a vast array of traditional jazz 
styles and jazz eras. Articles give you historical 
background on the artists and the jazz scene 
when the recordings were made.” 


Jazzbeat has no advertisers, cannot be 
found on newsstands and doesn’t generate 
income — at least not directly. Members 
of the Jazzology record club pay $5 for a 
membership and copies of Jazzbeat, which 
includes news about new releases and prod- 
ucts, as well as reviews of recently published 
books on traditional jazz. Members who fail to 
purchase any product from Jazzology within 
two years are taken off the list and must pay 
again to have their membership reinstated. 

As a direct mail tool, it is invaluable to 
business. Sales often soar by 100 percent 
soon after the magazine lands in subscribers’ 
mailboxes, Buck says. “Jazzbeat pays for 
itself because we sell records,” says Buck. 
“Most of our customers are very loyal readers 
and anxious to read the magazine.” 


The loyalty of these readers, very few of 
whom live in New Orleans, has been tested 
in recent years. The havoc wreaked by Hur- 
ricane Katrina put Jazzology’s printer out of 
business for more than a year, which means 
that publication of the magazine has been 
sporadic, ranging from none at all to once or 
twice a year. This stemmed the once numer- 
ous daily phone calls to the office. 

Buck is hopeful that those dark days are 
over. The magazine’s first edition of the year 
was recently mailed out to subscribers, and 
Buck plans to publish at least two additional 
magazines this year. He hopes that by next 
year the magazine will be back on its regular 
quarterly schedule. 

And that those calls will again increase. 

— Lekan Oguntoyinbo 
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Two years ago, 

Grizzard Performance Group 
set out to take the New York-centric U.S. fashion 
industry by storm — from Atlanta. • Of course, when they 
made the decision to go after business within the wholesale and 
retail apparel industry, executives at the southern-based marketing 
firm knew it would be a challenge. For starters, they were going 
against competitors who had a track record of working with 
some of the fashion worlds most venerable giants. And then 
there was the small matter of geography: Atlanta is not 
exactly at the epicenter of the retail apparel industry, 
and location carries much currency in that business. 

• “There’s a kind of parochialism attributable to 
different parts of the country,” says Douglas 
Broward, creative director of the Grizzard 
Performance Group and the campaign’s 
quarterback. “Being from the South, 
we had to work aggressively. 

Markets in places like New 
York are trend-setting as 
in opposed to trend-reflecting. 

It was definitely uphill.” • 

Uphill but not unattainable, he 
figured. Grizzard had just come off a lengthy 
relationship with one of its biggest clients, so there 
was a lot riding on this. Broward and three colleagues 
set about developing a campaign that would magnetize a 
significant segment of their target audience. Four months of 
painstaking work led to the birth of Volume ONE, a campaign 
that consisted of a two-step mailing to approximately 50 poten- 
tial clients. • The first step included sending out a low-cost poster 
that alerted the prospects that a second, more substantive mailing 
was on its way. Grizzard also developed a URL that was specific to the 
campaign and contained a registration form and a flash show. But it 
was the second mailing — a lavish red, quarter-inch- thick, 16- by 22-inch 
book with a floral design embossed in the thin metal foil stamped 




An Atlanta marketing firm drew rave reviews from 
fashionistas for its personalized direct mailer 

BY LEKAN OGUNTOYINBO 
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“THE WEB WAS NECESSARY, BUT IT WASN’T THE SOLE POINT. 

It had to be a direct mail program. For [the fashion] industry, their whole point 


on the books cover — that got people talking and calling. The 
books, which each cost between $500 and $600 to develop, also 
came complete with a customized music CD and a specific URL, 
thisisvolume . com . 

In the middle of the book was a 22- by 64-inch centerfold 
of a work table strewn with photos. The books, which were 
wholly designed and partially created in-house, arrived in 
highly personalized, hand-painted boxes. The CD had a musi- 
cal accompaniment to each passage in the book. Each of the 
songs referenced the passage in song lyrics or title. 

The cost of developing and personalizing each book, they 
reasoned, was a puny investment compared to the possible 
payoff — several million dollars on just one account. Indeed, 
studies conducted by the American Marketing Association 
show that while dimensional mail is typically expensive, the 
response rate is stratospherically higher than regular direct 
mail, which hovers at around 1 percent. 


The response to Volume ONE exceeded the expectations of 
the folks at Grizzard. At least two clients called minutes after 
getting the books in the mail, Broward said. In all, 24 percent of 
the prospects responded and 12 percent agreed to face-to-face 
meetings with sales representatives from Grizzard. 

“They said they would have not responded if they had not 
been blown away by what they received,” Broward recalls. “This 
was so clearly distinctive. That was an extraordinary response 
rate. It was higher than we expected.” 

While the use of a multimedia mix, including a URL created 
specifically for this campaign, contributed enormously to its 
success, Broward says, it was direct mail that owned the day. 

“The Web was necessary, but it wasn’t the sole point,” he 
says. “The sole point was direct mail. We couldn’t have done 
this any other way. It had to be a direct mail program. For this 
industry, their whole point and perspective is having a con- 
tinuum of experience across all of the sensory ranges.” 
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The oversized books included 
in the Volume ONE campaign 
cost Grizzard between $500 
and $600 each to produce. 
The positive reaction — 

24 percent of prospects 
responded — helped justify 
the expensive outlay. 



The sole point was direct mail We couldn’t have done this any other way. 
is having a continuum of experience across all of the sensory ranges.” 

— DOUGLAS BROWARD, creative director, Grizzard Performance Group 


In a sense, Broward says, the campaign is a lesson about the 
viability and staying power of direct mail. A campaign that com- 
municated its message solely through the Web or some other 
medium would not have been nearly as effective as this one. 

“It was a very old school approach to a new challenge,” he 
says. “We were trying to acknowledge to the industry that we 
knew exactly what they needed. It’s incredibly competitive. The 
distinctions are clear to the people who know the business.” 

In order to demonstrate that knowledge to buyers in an 
industry where touch, feel, smell and other sensory experiences 
are critical, he added, they were left with only one viable option. 

“That’s why the direct mail channel was important,” he says. 
“We had so much information that we had to convey very fast. 

“The Web was an integral component of what we needed 
to do, but in direct mail there is more evolution toward per- 
sonalization because of time and cost. Car companies and real 
estate companies are not giving up direct mail. People are still 


trying to figure out the Web’s role in all of this. There have 
been a few case studies where some direct mail is more effec- 
tive in targeting certain younger demographics.” 

In the days following the mailings, the excitement contin- 
ued to build. “It was certainly one of the most ambitious and 
well regarded and certainly one of the best rewarded. In terms of 
scope and response, this is definitely a career (achievement),” says 
Broward of the campaign. 

And Volume ONE did not go unnoticed by Grizzard’s peers. 

In the spring of 2007, the Atlanta Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association honored the Grizzard Performance 
Group with its top Business to Business Integrated Marketing 
Campaign award. The judges singled out the campaign for its 
strategy, design and implementation. 

It was a belated independent endorsement of the project 
and proof that, even from its perch in the South, Grizzard had 
made industry observers take notice. □ 
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New CD technology ratchets up 
the stakes on personalization 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DEREK BLAGG 


flft technology advances, a variety of new media chan- 

II nels have emerged that allow marketing to become 
f more personalized. From the Internet to mobile 
content and interactive television, marketers are able to 
engage customers and track their behavior like never before. 

A new direct marketing product from Sony DADC — the 
“eBridge” program — is taking personalization to an even 
higher level, with a custom-tailored, individualized compact 
disk thats being mailed to customers in various international 
markets. Each disk in the eBridge effort has a unique 
embedded source code that allows the marketer to 
load the digital message with personal information 
including the recipients name and address, as well 
as previous purchases and other information the 
company has collected. The disk links users 
directly to the marketers Web site, allowing 
the company to track performance metrics 
including engagement, click-through and 
conversion rates, all in real time. 






Marketers love the concept because it allows them to engage 
customers earlier in the consumer courtship process and lets 
customers communicate with them on what they hope is a 
deeper level. Still, some admit that such acute personalization 
also has the potential to create a backlash from consumers who 
see it less as a marketing strategy and more as an invasion of 
privacy. However, marketers counter by pointing out that many 
of these concerns can be offset with simple safeguards. 

Growing confidence in eBridge technology is leading to 
high praise from many of the major marketers who have used 
it in campaigns. (Sony just launched the program as a direct 
marketing product in the United States, but some European 
companies have used eBridge successfully for months.) From 
one-click conversion to easy-to-track metrics, the strategic 
benefits of the program, marketers say, outweigh any poten- 
tial confidentiality concerns. 

“One of the reasons we’re getting such high response 
rates is because it’s not your usual piece of mail,” says Peter 
Gustafsson, CEO of Sweden-based Expericard AB, which 
helped create the mailer that carries the disk. 

Pairing eBridge technology with a fully automated produc- 
tion line that can identify the individual disk and match it to 


the corresponding address makes this a “killer application,” 
says Gustafsson. 

Overall industry estimates suggest that personalized mar- 
keting pitches create about a 30-percent boost in response, an 
effect that hasn’t gone unnoticed at a time when marketers 
are more put-upon than ever to show quantifiable results. 

“As the cost of everything rises, marketers are being pres- 
sured to get smarter about the groups they target,” says John 
Macdonald, director of business development for Sony DADC. 
The eBridge program, he says, allows direct marketers to hone 
that targeting and better pitch consumers. 

For example, Macdonald says, “A car company can reach 
into its database and say, ‘We know that John Doe bought 
this red car three years ago, so now we’ll show him the new 
version of that car, or maybe the next level up, in red, too.’ 
That kind of personal touch is a distinct difference.” 


Macdonald says eBridge’s ability to individualize the 
pitch gives it the potential to effectively reach target audiences 
not only for consumer brands, but also fundraising, catalogs, 
high-value mailings and political campaigns. 

Personalized technology also makes the disk easy for con- 
sumers to use. The disk automatically routes users to a login 
site, where a prepopulated form is already loaded with their 
personal information. All they have to do is click one button to 
enter the site. This convenience helps to not only build better 
customer relationships, but also increase response rates. 

“On average, we see about a 10-percent response rate,” 
Macdonald says of the program. Some companies that use 
eBridge have reported response rates as high as 38 percent for 
their individualized campaigns. 

Ease of interactivity was just what one car maker in the 
U.K. was counting on with its eBridge campaign last year, 
which targeted prospective buyers with the primary goal of 
generating requests to test drive its new model. The luxury 
automaker mailed 33,400 disks to its database of prospec- 
tive buyers, who were addressed personally with preloaded 
information and invited to view a 360-degree tour of the 
car’s interior and exterior. 

The disk also featured a TV commer- 
cial and a co-driver’s view of a scenic test 
drive. With a simple click of the mouse 
for each, users could confirm their con- 
tact data, request a brochure and, most 
important, schedule a test drive at their 
local dealership, using a prefilled regis- 
tration form. 

And click they did. The automaker’s 
eBridge campaign has had more than 
3,400 unique users so far, a response 
rate of more than 10 percent. Of those 
users, 830 — or 24 percent — requested a test drive. 

The carmaker hasn’t been the only company seeing results 
from eBridge. Driving response was a key goal for Dr. Sandra 
Meyer, director of marketing for French mail-order catalog La 
Redoute/RedCats Group. Her organization recently completed 
an eBridge catalog mailing campaign that was designed to pro- 
mote online shopping and generate online sales. 

“eBridge strengthened our efforts and helped us achieve a 
significant improvement with our future strategy,” she says. 
The La Redoute campaign was deemed a success, achieving a 
4.4-percent conversion rate. 

Measurable program metrics is another marketing element 
enhanced by the personalized disk. Not only does eBridge cap- 
ture responses submitted by users, but as they activate differ- 
ent programs and features, the system creates a “data map” of 
the session and tracks users’ actions for real-time analysis. 


u ONE OF THE REASONS WE’RE GETTING 
SUCH HIGH RESPONSE RATES IS BECAUSE 
IT'S NOT YOUR USUAL PIECE OF MAIL.* • 

— PETER GUSTAFSSON, CEO, EXPERICARD * * 
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These metrics are increasingly critical for marketers, accord- 
ing to Meyer. “Analytical insight is hugely important for La 
Redoute,” she says. “eBridge delivered analytics and usage data 
well above our expectations.” 

While that information is essential for marketers, some fear 
that too much personalization could be perceived as an inva- 
sion of privacy and alienate consumers. But Macdonald and 
others agree that the biggest safeguard against privacy issues 
is already embedded in the disk. 

“Your privacy policy and terms of conditions can indi- 
cate the level of tracking that you’re deploying, so users can 
decide whether they want to participate or not,” says Mac- 
donald. “Typically at any point where any personal infor- 
mation is being collected, consumers will have to opt in for 
that as they engage with the privacy policy. As long as com- 


panies adhere to good standards, there really haven’t been 
any problems.” 

Tom Vanderpool, CEO of St. Paul, Minn.-based custom 
disk manufacturer OneDisk.com Inc., adds that most consum- 
ers today are prepared to accept certain terms and conditions 
in exchange for special offers, deals and information. “People 
know that when you encounter a privacy statement, you have 
to accept it to get the added value,” he says. 

If concerns do linger, Vanderpool suggests that market- 
ers personalize their presentations based on the data already 
gathered — without revealing exactly how much they know. 

“You can tailor your pitch and create content that speaks 
individually to a person without willfully telling that person what 
you know about him,” he says. “A subtie approach can work well 
both for distributors of the disk as well as those who view it.” □ 



DISK DELIVERY 
MADE SIMPLE 

Marketers have long known the value of send- 
ing a CD or DVD, but the costs of mailing such 
a disk often make the program inefficient. 

That’s why Peter Gustafsson knows he has 
a hit on his hands. 

Gustafsson, chief executive officer of 
Expericard AB in Stockholm, has created and 
patented a mailer that allows you to send a 
disk for little more than the cost of mailing a 
postcard. Widely used in Europe, the Experi- 
card is just catching on in the United States. 

He’s been able to achieve automated let- 
ter rates for the mailer, which means you can 
ship a disk for about what it would cost to send 
a postcard — a huge savings that has U.S. 
marketers intrigued. 



Key to the entire program is a produc- 
tion process that Gustafsson developed and 
patented that inserts the disk into the mailer, 
seals it and addresses it, all at high speed and 
with full automation. Most important, the pro- 
cess reads a barcode on the Sony disk and 
then matches that to the mailing list so that 
the name and address on the mailer match 
the information on the disk. 

That unique nature of the product has 
been key to its impressive response rates, 
Gustafsson says. Gustafsson notes that one 
travel operator moved from sending a two- 
pound catalog to an 18-gram mailing that 
carries a mini-DVD with 71 minutes of beau- 
tiful vistas on it. 

Ironically, it was the failure of a project 
that led to the creation of this innovative car- 
rier. Gustafsson and his ad agency partner at 
the time were working on a pension fund 
campaign that involved mailing a CD of 



information. The disks were inexpensive, but 
the padded envelope and labor needed to 
insert the disk made the program too costly, 
so it was abandoned. “I said, Think if we’d 
just been able to make it as simple as a post- 
card,’ and my partner said, ‘Yeah, that would 
have been great,”’ Gustafsson recalls. 

Doing so wasn’t easy — finding glue that 
would seal the package correctly at high 
speed took three months — but resulted in 
a cost-efficient mailer that gives companies a 
new way to communicate. 

Gustafsson hears arguments that a com- 
pany “can do that on the Internet” instead of 
sending a disk, but counters that bandwidth 
limits the resolution that can be delivered 
and that the “push” created by sending mail 
pays for itself. Observes Gustafsson: “It costs 
a lot of money to tell you the content is there 
on the Internet.” 

— By Dan Grantham 
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Unilever uses direct mail to help com 
redefine “Real Beauty” 

BY PAULA ANDRUSS | ILLUSTRATION BY OLAF HAJEK 


t he buzz surrounding the Dove® Campaign 
for Real Beauty has been deafening 
since its inception. Using real women to 
promote its personal care products 
has made the Unilever Inc. brand reso- 
nate with women around the globe, earning 
accolades and awards in addition to double- 
digit sales growth. 

Part of a comprehensive marketing effort that 
includes advertising, billboards, a dedicated Web 
sue, viral films, special events and the Dove Self- 
Esteem Fund, the 4-year-old campaign is also sup- 
ported by the “EJove Dimensions” direct mailer. A 
mini-magazine that’s sent by mail three times a 
year to approximately 1.8 million households, it’s 


f 


designed to connect directly with consumers and reinforce 
the brands “real beauty” philosophy through general and 
product-related articles and promotions. 

Though the Campaign for Real Beauty may garner more 
publicity from its new-media elements, Dove officials and 
industry insiders agree that the mailer and its editorial format 
play a crucial role in building brand equity and loyalty among 
the Dove brands target consumers. 

Kathy O’Brien, marketing director for Dove, says the 
Dove Dimensions mailers started as a way to help the 
brand establish direct communication with its most valu- 
able consumers. 

“They allow us to provide real women with brand, prod- 
uct and category information in a more personalized for- 
mat,” she says. “Dove has found that direct marketing is an 
effective way to reach loyal consumers. While coupons, FSIs, 
advertising and public relations efforts reach the general 
population, Dove Dimensions is a more personal connection 
to the brand for consumers who have expressed additional 
interest in Dove products or programming.” 

Recipients of the mailer are taken from Unilever’s database 
of consumers based on previous interactions with the brand, 


such as entering a Dove contest, participating in a promotion 
or requesting sample products. 

Such direct mail allows Dove to target consumers who have 
been affected by the campaign and its real-woman imagery, 
and create an ongoing dialogue with them about the brand as 
a whole, says David Diamond, partner at Toronto-based mar- 
keting consultancy Twenty-Ten Inc. 

“Today there’s a trend to create a mega-brand,” Diamond 
says. “This mailer allows Dove to target the ladies for whom 
this campaign has made an emotional connection and try to 
get them to spend their skin- and body-care budget on Dove 
products, and also have a bias going forward so that when 
there’s a new Dove product, they’ll try it because they already 
have this relationship with the company.” 

The mailer’s glossy, 8- by 5 1/2-inch magazine format 
is also a unique strategic fit for the women it targets. 


O’Brien says it was designed based on feedback Dove 
received from women about their preferences for com- 
munication materials. 

“The format was chosen primarily based on information 
obtained through focus groups,” she says. “One feature that 
participants reported liking the most was its portability. The 
size and format of Dove Dimensions allows women to read it 
in various locations and situations. Women view it like a mini- 
magazine and read it at home or on the go.” 

Of course, the format has strategic promotional advantages 
for Dove as well. Each issue typically contains 14 pages and 
includes branded content specific to beauty, including beauty 
tips that can be seamlessly linked to new Dove innovations 
and products. 

“The features are written like articles, and generally high- 
light product innovations (e.g., the launch of the pro-age line) 
and Dove programming (e.g., activities supported by the Dove 
Self-Esteem Fund),” O’Brien says. 

Instead of making the hard sell, this editorial format 
provides a value-add for consumers, while helping Dove 
reinforce its brand philosophy and position itself as an 
authoritative expert on beauty, says Diamond. 

“It’s Dove’s way to say ‘We’re 
going to provide you with editorial 
value, not just coupons,”’ he says. 
“If you’re going to position your- 
self as an expert on beauty, you’ve 
got to provide a lot more than a 
coupon or a few reasons to try 
your new product. The magazine 
gives Dove license to talk about 
beauty topics in general. Even if 
they’re not directly selling some- 
thing, it reinforces their expert 
position and helps them build that 
image of Dove to the point where 
consumers say, ‘I’m a Dove person; what Dove has, I’m inter- 
ested in, if only because it’s made by Dove.’” 

And readers, it seems, are listening. O’Brien says the 
Dimensions mailer successfully achieves its main goals of 
generating awareness for the Campaign for Real Beauty 
and cross-selling Dove products. Although she declines 
to disclose actual results, she will say that consumer 
incremental value and total purchase for members who 
receive the Dove Dimensions mailer are higher than for 
groups that don’t. 

Consumer response has been positive as well, O’Brien adds. 

“Women enjoy reading and learning about our newest 
product launches, contests and promotions in the mailer,” 
she says. “And recent attitude and usage studies confirmed 
that not only do real women love the program, but the mail- 
ers also reinforce their positive impression of the brand.” □ 


“Dove has found that direct marketing is an effective way to 
reach loyal consumers. While coupons, FSIs, advertising and 
public relations efforts reach the general population, Dove 
Dimensions is a more personal connection to the brand for 
consumers who have expressed additional interest in Dove 
products or programming.” — kathy o’brien, dove marketing director 
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JAFFE 


" F HEAR THE 
PODCASTS 


TDNYERSAniJH STARTERS” 


“Conversation Starters” 

Our popular podcast, done in 
partnership with marketing guru 
Joseph Jaffe, offers expert 
opinion on a range of marketing 
issues, from prospecting and 
loyalty to branding and CRM. 
Be sure to listen in. 


Video Case Studies 

We interview some of the 
top direct marketing experts from 
organizations nationwide to get 
the inside scoop on some of 
the most compelling, innovative 
and effective marketing 
campaigns of our day. 


“The Green Room” 

Our online hub for Deliver’s 
coverage of environmental 
marketing, “The Green Room” 
provides smart insights, thoughtful 
case studies and authoritative 
opinions on how brands are 
turning turn “green” to gold. 


Ready to discover the branding power of mail? 


You will, in the white paper “How Direct Mail Strengthens Brands.” Learn from successful 
companies that have used direct mail, catalogs and even financial statements to build the strength 
of their brands. Best of all, this insightful analysis is FREE.* To get your copy of “How Direct Mail 
Strengthens Brands,” simply log on to delivermagazine.com/branding. 

*While supplies last. 
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POINT 

A children’s charity uses the tactile power of 
direct marketing to move donors 


BY LOU BORTONE 


cause marketing 


I magine arriving at your desk one day and finding a plain 
white envelope sitting in your inbox. The nondescript 
piece of mail is devoid of any identifying labels other than 
some simple text instructing you to fold the envelope in 
half. You’re curious, so you fold the envelope and feel a 
little snap. Naturally, you open the envelope, only to discover 
that you’ve just broken a pencil in two. A note inside reads: 
“That’s how easy it is to break a child’s arm.” 

The note in the envelope with the now-shattered pencil 
goes on to tell the heartbreaking story of Jeremy, a little boy 
who had his arm broken by his father not once, but on six dif- 
ferent occasions. Jeremy was just 5 years old when his abusive 
father first broke the boy’s bone — 
using no more force than what it 
took to snap that pencil. 

If you’re surprised and shocked 
by this powerful message, that’s 
exactly the response that the 
NSPCC (National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children) 
was hoping for. As a nonprofit child 
abuse-prevention organization in 
the U.K. competing against dozens 
of other British charities for atten- 
tion and donations, the NSPCC 
needed a unique and compelling 
way to emerge from the clutter and 
reverse the organization’s falling 
response rates. 

The NSPCC mail piece, created 
by WWAV Rapp Collins in Lon- 
don, was designed to engage the 
senses and take advantage of the 
tactile power of direct marketing. 

“The campaign targeted people at 
work, where people are unfamiliar 
with receiving fundraising appeals,” 
explains Barney Cockerell, creative 
director at WWAV Rapp Collins, 

“so the communication had to cut 
through. We had to stop people in 
their tracks and make them act. 

“Only once recipients opened 
the envelope and read the contents 
would they know that they had just 
experienced how shockingly easy it 
is to break a child’s arm,” recounts 
Cockerell. “We knew that we had 


to provide an experience that directly connected them with the 
cause, so we took full advantage of the three dimensions and five 
senses that we have to play with in direct mail communications.” 
The day after receiving their “pencil packs,” more than 300 
office workers in Britain who had received the initial message 
got a follow up e-mail from the NSPCC. The e-mail reminder 
encouraged automatic payroll deductions and promised 
matching funds from the employer. 

Despite the shocking nature of the pencil pack device, 
there were no complaints or reports of recipients being 
offended. “There’s a fine line between shocking people 
and offending them,” according to WWAV Rapp Collins 
Group Communications Director 
Robert Mayes. “Having worked 
on NSPCC and many other chari- 
ties for the best part of 27 years, 
we have a finely tuned sense of 
where that line is and how to get 
close to the edge without cross- 
ing it.” Mayes also says that the 
unmarked envelopes didn’t alarm 
anyone, even in this more vigi- 
lant age of terrorism concerns. 

In fact, after the emotionally 
charged pencil pack campaign, 
employee payroll giving jumped 
from 2 percent to 10 percent, 
with an average monthly gift of 
10 pounds sterling, or about 20 
U.S. dollars. Even better for the 
NSPCC, the employers involved 
doubled that figure. 

The campaign garnered a DMA 
ECHO Gold Award in 2007, but 
more important, the NSPCC’s 
pencil pack generated an impres- 
sive response rate of 6.8 percent. 
“This campaign takes the idea of 
emotional engagement to a new 
level,” Cockerell says of the suc- 
cess. The DMA calls the piece 
“brave, original and unique.” 
“Every time someone breaks 
the pencil and reads the headline, 
they have an immediate and vis- 
ceral emotional reaction,” reports 
Cockerell. “Which is exactly what 
makes people give to charity.” □ 



The ease with which the pencil in the NSPCC 
mailer was snapped effectively dramatized the 
dangers facing physically abused children. 
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MARY HUTCHINSON 
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ALMs for 
the Poor 

American Leprosy Missions’ powerful 
mailer raises awareness 


Like many, Mary Hutchinson has never met a person with lep- 
rosy, has never had to deal directly with the disease, which has 
left millions in developing countries permanently disfigured. 
But instead of allowing the obscurity of the disease to be a 
hindrance, the marketing executive used it to help American 
Leprosy Missions educate direct mail recipients about how dif- 
ficult living with leprosy remains for many of its victims. 

Hutchinson, the president and creative director for 
CreativeOne Direct in Westford, Mass., crafted a compelling 
direct mail campaign that sent letters and a tight-fitting sock to 
potential donors. The letters asked them to cover a fist with the 
sock and try to complete a list of tasks pictured in the mailer. 

Nearly 7 percent responded with an average donation of 
$302, according to ALM. 

Deliver spoke with Hutchinson about the campaign and 
its results. 

DELIVER: How did you come up with this direct mail campaign? 
HUTCHINSON: One of the most dramatic effects that people 
with leprosy often suffer is what happens to their hands. The 
victim will slowly find his or her hand becomes stiffer and 
stiffer until it is almost frozen in a claw. We wanted to illus- 
trate what it would be like to not have use of a hand. What 
could you not do? How do you dial a phone, make coffee, 
button a shirt, do simple things in life? Our challenge to the 
donors in the copy from the outer billboard was to feel like 
a person with this disease. For a moment, experience what 
its like not to use your hand. Not everyone who has leprosy 
has this happen to their hands, but a large number do. The 
whole teaser was, “Can you open an envelope without using 
your right hand?” So we called it the “can you open” package. 
We wanted people to experience it for themselves. To be able 
to understand what it would be like to have this disability, for 
even 30 seconds. 

DELIVER: Why did the group choose direct mail? 

HUTCHINSON: We were tasked to do the renewal program for 
existing donors. The people we mailed to had responded well to 
direct mail in the past, and it was the only logical choice. 



reflects on how her 
company’s direct mail 
campaign boosted 
leprosy awareness and 
ALM donations. 


FrQnd Recollections: 

Mary Hutchinson of 
CreativeOne Direct 


DELIVER: Was there another aim of the program besides com- 
pelling donations and raising awareness about the disease? 
HUTCHINSON: We knew that a lot of the impact would be to 
help build donor understanding. The goal was to make sure 
that the package got opened, and it would be remembered. 
Even if they didn’t respond then, the hope was that they’d 
eventually respond. 

DELIVER: Alot is made of the marketing power of electronic media. 
Why did you decide to use direct mail for the ALM campaign? 
HUTCHINSON: What is and was important to us is that we com- 
municate to these people the way they wanted to be communi- 
cated with. We see people making the mistake of moving from 
direct mail to electronic communication to save money, and it is 
shortsighted. A charity that wants to raise the most money and 
keep its donors happy will test and learn what each donor wants 

— and give them that type of communication. 

DELIVER: So abandoning direct mail altogether is a mistake? 
HUTCHINSON: It would be a mistake. Some have embraced e-mail 

— and even e-giving — but many prove in their patterns that 
they prefer the mail. A successful charity will have the data to 
know and give donors what they want. 

And we have gone with clients who have (eschewed mail), 
and it’s like throwing the baby out with the bath water. And then 
they wonder where all their great supporters went. At this point, 
direct mail is a very important part of everybody’s program. 
DELIVER: So how do you determine which strategy works best, 
especially when your company focuses on nonprofits and reli- 
gious organizations that depend on fundraising for survival? 
HUTCHINSON: Our specialty is in database marketing, which 
helps us craft strategies for the various segments within a 
client’s file. We mail those who want to be mailed, we e-mail 
people who want to be e-mailed. We plan our touch points 
around the time of year the individual donor likes to give. 
Without a good database, you can’t do that. You can only guess. 
And when you start guessing in a boardroom and everyone is 
looking at costs, wrong decisions are easy to make. □ 

— Interview by Tenisha Mercer 
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